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Bitterness in Africa 


OUNTING restlessness in the African popu- 

lation is characteristic of many territories in 
Africa, and a great many uprisings and riots are 
likely to occur there in the next few years— or 
even months. Deep dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions has erupted into violence recently in 
widely separated places. In the Gold Coast some 
months ago an organized march on Government 
House was stopped by the police, with a number of 
casualties among the marchers. A general and 
largely spontaneous strike of African workers in 
Southern Rhodesia closed most industries for sev- 
eral days last year. Rioting between Indians and 
Zulus in Durban six months ago resulted in nearly 
150 deaths. Most serious of all, a revolt in Mada- 
gascar last year exacted a death toll, from all causes, 
estimated by competent observers to be at least 
60,000 Africans, and probably more, though almost 
no information has been allowed to reach the out- 
side world. There is every indication that these 
symptoms of unrest are foreshadowings of more 
serious conflicts yet to come. 


In the last four months I have had personal con- 
ferences with approximately 125 members of a group 
whose views are seldom solicited in Africa—the 
African leaders, in British West Africa, the Bel- 
gian Congo, the Union of South Africa, and the 
Rhodesias. To be sure, it is often difficult to know 
who is an “African leader”; with one or two ex- 
ceptions, movements of self-expression among the 
Africans are poorly organized and vaguely led, due 
as largely to the repressive policies of the govern- 
ing powers as to the political inexperience and in- 
ternal divisions of the Africans. But African na- 
tionalism is growing with astonishing rapidity with- 
in the borders of several countries, and alongside it 
there is emerging a new class of educated, astute 
Africans who have influence over large sections of 
the black population, and whose leadership will be 
followed significantly in any important encounters 
with the European rulers. 


As a whole, the African leaders are probably as 
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embittered, confused, and without hope as any group 
of men on earth. Their policy consists chiefly of 
opposition to European policies and practices. Griev- 
ances vary, but there is almost universal bitterness 
against the Europeans—a small minority in every 
country—who have arrogated to themselves all the 
most important political prerogatives, economic re- 
sources, and cultural opportunities. Hatred has 
reached its greatest intensity in the Union of South 
Africa, where repressive measures by the Nationalist 
Government (dominated by the Afrikaaners, or 
Boers) have produced profound resentment and 
cynicism among the Africans (and among most of 
the English, Indians, and Coloureds as well). 


With respect to strategy, most African leaders are 
tentative and confused. Communism as a movement 
has been of little influence among them, with a few 
signficant exceptions—though Communism as a 
symbol of racial equality has a vague appeal to in- 
numerable Africans. The leaders know that any con- 
test of force with the European masters is almost 
certain to be disastrous for them and their follow- 
ers—with the possible exception of the Gold Coast, 
where the situation seems to be very nearly ripe for 
violence. Constitutional procedures are still relied 
on for the most part, with considerable skepticism, 
in those British territories where Africans have some 
access to the franchise and a measure of political 
representation. African trade unions are beginning 
to develop in several countries, with little help—and 
frequent opposition—from their European counter- 
parts; collective bargaining and organized strikes 
may at length be effective channels of African ex- 
pression. The African press is often controlled by the 
government, and is in any event an ineffectual in- 
strument, but it does manage in some cases to arouse 
protest and to convey propaganda. There is much 
talk in the Union of South Africa of a widespread 
movement of non-cooperation with Europeans; 
African leaders there have not forgotten that Gandhi 
evolved his strategy in Natal. 


Most of all, African leaders appear to hope for 
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some miraculous deliverance from beyond them- 
selves and their followers. The United Nations, the 
United States, India, and Russia all stand, in vary- 
ing degrees, as messiahs who may help to free the 
African from his bondage. Sometimes the hope cen- 
ters on a great African leader yet to emerge, who 
in selflessness and fearlessness will remove the dis- 
abilities of his people. 

Hope for a great hypothetical leader is inspired 
in the Africans more largely by Christian than by 
Fascist influences. But Christianity, traditionally the 
most powerful force among the indigenous people of 
Africa, plays a rapidly declining role. African lead- 
ers, nearly all of whom are educated in mission 
schools, do not expect the Christian churches and 
missions to have an important part in their emanci- 
pation; they rather anticipate that most European 
churchmen and missionaries may be in the camp of 
the opposition. Most African spokesmen acknowl- 
edge the contributions made in the past, especially 
by mission education, but the mission schools remain 
for the most part under European direction and are 


supported principally by government funds; they 
are, therefore regarded with growing suspicion. A 
few church bodies in Africa have spoken out against 
repressive racial measures ; fewer still have modified 
the color bar within their own fellowships, with the 
Angelican and Roman Catholic Churches leading 
the way. On the whole, however, African leadership 
considers that the missions are living on past glories 
and government money. 


The picture of the new African leader adds up, 
then, to one of bitterness, confusion, and frustration. 
But increasingly he is learning to lead the black 
millions who comprise the basic human stuff of 
Africa. He will make many mistakes before his own 
political education is adequate for his role. Africa is 
a vast and complex continent whose pattern of so- 
cial evolution is still hidden from the wisest and 
most experienced. The development of its social 
and political forms during the next few years will 
undoubtedly merit a description by the Zulus of their 
jagged Valley of a Thousand Hills: “A place that 
got badly hurt in the making.” ia ¥. 


The Rising Catholic-Protestant ‘Tension 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


OTH Catholics and Protestants must admit the 

deep pathos of the fears and prejudices which 
exist between the two communities of Christendom, 
making a mockery of the common elements in their 
faith, more particularly of their common profession 
that “love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemingly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” The fact is that 
we do think evil of each other and are easily pro- 
voked., 

The political struggle over the Federal Education 
Bill has become so acrimonious that it threatens the 
social peace of our nation. We have had some 
fairly serious waves of anti-Catholic hysteria in this 
country, the repetition of which we must seek to 
avoid at all costs. But that requires moderation and 
forbearance on both sides. If a Roman Catholic 
Cardinal regards an honest difference of conviction 
between himself and Mrs. Roosevelt on provisions 
of the Education Bill as proof of “anti-Catholic 
prejudice” on Mrs. Roosevelt’s part it would appear 
that there is no possibility of proving oneself free of 
“prejudice” except by agreeing with him. Such a 
simple solution of the problem of “prejudice” aggra- 
vates every issue in a religiously pluralistic nation 


as our own. Not only on matters of religious con- 
troversy but on almost every other issue of life, the 
preservation of community in a free society requires 
that we have some degree of respect for the motives 
of people who differ with us seriously, who “love 
what we hate” and desire that we abhor. We must 
take for granted that on all social issues we are not 
discarnate minds, arriving at our positions without 
presuppositions, i.e. without prejudices. But if we 
have any measure of charity we will remember that 
we are in the same position as our competitor or foe. 
In the words of a Puritan divine of the seventeenth 
century, “my reasons are as dark to thee as thine 
are dark to me until the Lord enlighten all our 
seeing.” 

On the particular issue of tax support for paro- 
chial schools the Protestant or the secularist is 
usually unable to comprehend the sense of injustice 
which the Catholic tax payer feels, when contri- 
buting to the support of public schools to which he 
does not send his children and then paying an addi- 
tional amount for the support of his own schools. 
This seems like rank injustice to him. His sense of 
injustice is not assuaged by the argument that our 
national solution of the problem of religion and 
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education is the only possible democratic one. He 
knows that there are democratic nations in which 
public funds are used for the support of religious 
schools or for religious education in public schools. 
The Protestant, as distinguished from the secularist, 
might also bring some measure of sympathy and 
understanding to the Catholic for his efforts to give 
a religious content to education and for his recogni- 
tion of the fact that the public school, which is at 
best religiously and culturally neutral, is at its worst, 
a religious school in which a secular-religious scheme 
of redemption is taught. 


But there are certain aspects of this problem which 
our Catholic fellow-citizens have not considered 
sufficiently. The complete secularization of the 
public school and the prohibition of state support 
for parochial schools may not be the only possible 
democratic solution of the problem of the religious 
pluralism of America; but, it has become an estab- 
lished solution. Established solutions, which work 
tolerably well, are not easily challenged by abstract 
concepts. Some of us agree with Catholic critics 
that there is not much evidence that the constitu- 
tional phrase “Congress shall pass no laws respect- 
ing the establishment of religion or the suppression 
thereof” does not mean, in terms of either logic or 
historic intent, the same as the “absolute wall of 
separation.” But surely our Catholic friends must 
know that history makes and interprets laws even 
in nations in which there is a written constitution, 
and that in this case the Supreme Court has been 
the voice of history or more exactly the voice of 
the American people. The jealousy for the inviola- 
bility of the public school in its present form may 
be wrong in some absolute court of judgment; but 
there are no such courts in history. Catholics may 
believe that it is an expression of the secularism of 
our age; but they hardly do justice to the instinct 
for community and social peace which is expressed 
in it. Should we allow the public support of private 
schools in this country, ethnically and culturally less 
homogeneous than any country of the world we 
would ultimately duplicate in our schools what we 
already have in our churches; namely the institu- 
tionalization of ethnic and cultural divisions in the 
community. Can a nation such as ours afford this? 
Such problems are not settled by abstract concepts 
of “natural law” but by a wise and statesmanlike 
weighing of a dozen imponderables, all of which 
differ from nation to nation and from age to age. 


It is necessary furthermore to assure our Catholic 
friends that the doctrine which has gained preval- 
ence in Catholic circles in recent decades on the 
question of toleration (and which is indeed the 
traditional position of the church) has hardened the 
hearts of non-Catholics in this country. More pre- 
cisely it has filled them with fear. We refer to the 
position expounded by various Catholic teachers that 
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ultimately the church must hold the state responsible 
for the support of “true” religion, meaning the 
Catholic religion even though it is ready to accom- 
modate itself to something less than this provision- 
ally. Even Catholic reassurances that only a nation, 
overwhelmingly Catholic, would fulfill the necessary 
conditions for such a venture has not quieted non- 
Catholic fears. We know that the orthodoxy of this 
position is being challenged by able Catholic theolo- 
gians today. They maintain that it is not, according 
to Catholic doctrine, the business of the state to be 
concerned with the salvation of souls but only with 
the common welfare; and that it is therefore not its 
business to give special support to “true” religion. 
We do not know to what degree this second doctrine 
has found acceptance in Catholic circles. We hope 
it will find wide acceptance. We do know that the 
Ryan and Boland’s exposition of Catholic doctrine, 
according to which Catholic toleration of minorities 
would seem to be only provisional and tentative, has 
had much to do with the “camel’s nose” theory held 
by non-Catholics. This theory is that we must not 
yield to Catholic demands at any point since any 
demand is merely the nose which, threatening us 
with the whole camel of authoritarian religion is in 
our tent. 

One further point must be considered in weighing 
the charge of “bigotry” made against those who 
disagree with the Catholic position on any question. 
Have our Catholic friends ever thought how much 
patience is required when our own convictions are 
constantly challenged as obvious violations of the 
natural law, and as, therefore, in conflict with the 
expressed will of God? 

We do not agree with Catholics in their effort 
to validate the sacramental character of marriage 
by seeking to compel the state to render marriage in- 
dissoluble by legal enactment. Nor do we agree that 
there is a “natural law” which proves contraception to 
be a sin against God and nature. In many a commun- 
ity we are challenged by Catholic prelates with threats 
of non-cooperation if institutions in which birth- 
control information is available, are included in a 
community chest. We are furthermore given public 
reprimands for being involved in the “moral nihilism” 
or the “moral relativism” of our age, if we fail to 
accept the Catholic theory of an inflexible natural 
law, which regulates even historically contingent 
moral norms. 

If Protestants have any degree of charity they 
will know that these positions are matters of faith 
for Catholics and that they cannot yield them. But 
it takes a considerable degree of charity to remem- 
ber that and not to interpret these attitudes as 
merely the fruit of a graceless attitude toward those 
who differ from us. A _ pluralistic world like our 
own, indeed any democratic world, requires a cer- 
tain degree of relativity on some points of moral 





practice if not on points of moral doctrine. “Remem- 
ber, by the bowels of Christ, that you may be mis- 
taken,”’ declared Cromwell to the sectarian abso- 
lutists of his day who threatened the unity of his 
army by their religiously inspired convictions. It 
requires a great deal of forbearance, to be consist- 
ently confronted by men and institutions who are 
never mistaken but always have the law of God on 
their side. 


We have presented as honestly and with as little 
malice as possible some of the reasons which make 
non-Catholics apprehensive about Catholic theories 
and practices. Resentments thus bred, may easily 
be fanned into flames by such ill-considered charges 
of bigotry as Cardinal Spellman makes with greater 
and greater frequency. 


Having said all this we would like to suggest that 
the school aid question might be settled if non- 
Catholics would allow federal scholarship or other 
educational aid, to go to scholars in any school, pro- 
vided it is to the scholar and not the school. We 
have already accepted this policy in the G. I. Bill 
of Rights and there is no reason why it could not 
be extended. On the other hand Catholics ought 
not to regard such a policy as merely one step to- 
ward the direct tax support of parochial schools. 
They mistake the temper of this country if they 
imagine that such a policy could be given legal 
sanction without decades of the most acrimonious 
controversy. Furthermore the fear of this ultimate 
demand now endangers every viable compromise. 

It might be added in conclusion that there is not 
now in this country a meeting ground where repre- 
sentative leaders of various faiths can sit down 
together and exchange convictions upon these 
weighty matters with some degree of mutual trust. 
We will not apportion the blame for this situation. 
But it is a scandal. We meet each other only vitu- 
peratively in the public prints. As long as this is so 
the secularists may plausibly contend that a society 
can be saved from the fury of the theologians only 
by its secularization. 


“On Academic Freedom”: 
A ‘Rejoinder 
MAYNARD KNISKERN 


N the June 13, 1949 issue of CHRISTIANITY AND 

Crisis, Edward L. Parsons sets forth what 
he calls “two Christian principles” against the cur- 
rent practice in some universities of depriving Com- 
munist faculty members of their employment as 
teachers. “The first principle,” writes Dr. Parsons, 
“is that true freedom is found in service of God. 


... It is achieved when out of his freedom of choice 
a person submits himself to the service of God... . 
The achievement of freedom . . . consists in the sub- 
mission of the person to that which constitutes for 
him the clearest revelation of God. In a wider con- 
text, he may not call it God; but if it is the highest 
and best he knows, then the Christian must recog- 
nize that there is in him some response to the ac- 
tive touch of God upon his life.” 


The second “Christian principle” cited by Dr. 
Parsons in opposition to the discharging of Com- 
munist instructors in universities resides in “the 
simple Christian faith that no man is beyond the 
reach of God’s love and, therefore, of the pressure 
upon him of the Spirit of God which is the Spirit of 
Truth. If real freedom is an achievement and a 
commitment, it is equally true that no such commit- 
ment ever puts beyond the power of a normal man, 
in a free society, to change his mind. . . . No uni- 
versity professor who has become a Communist will 
find obstacles in the way of his changing his mind. 

. No man is altogether lost. No man is beyond 
God’s love. We Christians dare not put any man 
beyond the pale.” 


I 


Before anything else, “we Christians” need to 
make a distinction between the classical Commu- 
nism of Marx and Engels, and such particular ex- 
tensions or adaptations of it as Trotskyism, Love- 
stoneism, Leninism, and Stalinism. Otherwise we 
invite confusion. There are many Christians of non- 
Roman orientation who find the “pure” or textbook 
socialism of Marx and Engels intolerable on doc- 
trinal grounds, yet freely acknowledge in it certain 
religious presuppositions. In Trotskyism and Love- 
stoneism, primarily intellectual of cast and no longer 
of much currency in the world, we see these re- 
ligious suppositions subdued; Leninism, intermedi- 
ate between Marxism and Stalinism, is shorn of 
them. From Stalinism they crop up in inverted or 
perverted form, witchcraft-fashion: the faculty of 
worship, e.g., is legitimatized for purposes of sta- 
tism and Stalinolatry. Virtually all the university 
teachers who have been dismissed, or are subject 
to dismissal, are Stalinists, whether or not they are 
actually enrolled in the Communist Party of the 
United States, and hence it is to Stalinism we should, 
in this context, direct our attention. 


Most of the personal liberties revered by Dr. Par- 
sons have been suppressed under Stalinism, wher- 
ever it holds sway. It not only asserts control in 
those social areas which Christians concede to the 
secular arm; it also arrogates control in those moral 
and spiritual areas which Christians assign to God, 
or to individual men in their confrontation by God. 
Thus there are Christians who, unlike Dr. Parsons 
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and unbeholden to the See of Peter, find it almost 
impossible to equate the deliberate mischief of Stalin- 
ism even with anything so hazy and hospitable as 
natural religion. They would question whether 
Dr. Parsons is justified in assuming that university 
professors who espouse Stalinism are moving in the 
orbit of natural religion, if only because such pro- 
fessors may be presumed to know what is going on 
in the Soviet Union and its satellite states. Never- 
theless, we may want to emulate Dr. Parsons’ Chris- 
tian charity by allowing the point, realizing that hu- 
man errancy and human idealism often join in com- 
monlaw marriage. 


What cannot be so readily allowed, however, is 
Dr. Parsons’ evident conviction that freedom of 
choice is self-sanctifying, and that moreover the 
mere ability to exercise that freedom implies reli- 
gious motivation. Aside from the fact that neither 
the “theoretical” Marxian socialist nor the “practical” 
Stalinist affirms free will—that on the contrary both 
assert a thoroughgoing, wholly mechanical determi- 
nism in human affairs—aside from this formidable 
impediment to Dr. Parsons’ train of thought, there 
remains the Christian belief that within the radius 
of his freedom man is always and everywhere free 
to choose evil or good; that he can be endangered 
or fortified by the choice he makes. When we admit, 
as indeed we must, strains of the conditional and 
conditioning and contingent into the element of free 
will, we do not thereby eliminate the fearful moral 
responsibility which inheres in such freedom of 
choice as we flex within the limitations imposed on 
us. 


The decision to associate oneself with Stalinism 
in the United States is a moral decision as well as 
a political decision; the morality is defective even 
in the light of natural religion because it conciously 
substitutes human instrumentality for God’s instru- 
mentality. In contrast to Reinhold Niebuhr’s social 
trajectory, toward progressively “more tolerable” 
orders of society, the Stalinist deals with what he 
considers an attainable absolute, a perfect society. 
He would, as many writers have pointed out, make 
heaven on earth: and he knows very well what 
that means in terms of religion—any religion. He 
knows he is usurping functions that are God’s, and 
he can make this choice only by displacing God. 

Probably most educated Christians, Roman and 
non-Roman, will eagerly concur with Dr. Parsons 
that this decision entails nothing like automatic dam- 
nation; nor does it outlaw the man who makes the 
decision from God’s love. But in order to accept 
this view it is necessary to reject Dr. Parsons’ more 
or less submerged premise that every decision is 
made vis-a-vis God. It is certainly more reasonable 
to assume from ordinary human experience, and 
specifically from the testimony of avowed Stalinists, 
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that the decision is made in response to given social, 
economic, and political circumstances. A determi- 
nistic bias would tend to reenforce that process. 
The process is not on that account a far remove 
from God; God’s instrumentality is involved; but 
it is a far remove from the recognition and accept- 
ance of God, without which no truly religious deci- 
sion is possible, even from the standpoint of natural 
theology. 


II 


“This is not a plea,” summarizes Dr. Parsons, 
“that Communists should teach in universities. It is 
the affirmation that they cannot be rightly excluded 
on the ground that they are not ‘free agents.’ Real 
freedom is an achievement through dedication and 
commitment.” To accept this irenic thesis without 
heavy emendation is to accept a moral and ethical 
relativism. For one thing, we are thereby required 
to approve of the presence on our university facul- 
ties not only of “free agents” who are Stalinists, 
but also of “free agents” who might happen to be 
fascists, anti-Semites, diabolists, or whatnot. This 
is surely the pathetic fallacy of doctrinate democracy, 
not Christianity. 

For another thing, Christians who have a ten- 
dency to get cozy with any prevailing secular fash- 
ion in philosophy or politics—including democratic 
liberalism—need to carry with them the understand- 
ing that freedom of choice includes the right to 
resign freedom of choice. It is hardly possible that 
readers of CHRISTANITY AND CRrIsIs need any argu- 
ment to sustain the prima facie evidence that the 
Stalinist has in fact resigned his free agency, and 
denies its existence in the human situation. From 
this denial, as a matter of fact, issues the irrational 
but effective measure of suppressing human free- 
dom wherever the Stalinist is in a position to do so. 
His truncated logic appears to run somewhat as 
follows: Free will does not exist, therefore it must 
be liquidated. 

Are not too many Christians nowadays forfeit- 
ing their responsibilities of moral judgment? There 
is a difference between a valid Christian agnosticism 
in the ultimate reaches of the human enigma, and a 
want of faith in the Christian response to that 
enigma: a big difference, a difference which Protes- 
tants in our time should examine scrupulously. Is 
it entirely proper for Protestants to lay out a nat- 
uralistic sanction of Stalinism, as Dr. Parsons is 
concerned to do, when natural religion itself can be 
and frequently is hostile to Christianity? Protes- 
tantism postulates a soteriological God with Luther 
and a sovereign God with Calvin and a loving God 
with Wesley, but it likewise postulates with Jews 
and Catholics a jealous God—jealous, that is, in 
precisely the sense applicable to natural religion. 





Protestantism, with other departments of Chris- 
tendom, tends to lose track of certain aspects of the 
Faith at certain periods; right now there seems to 
have been mislaid (at least in some quarters of 
American thought) the idea of the uniqueness of 
Christianity—uniqueness as to revelation, unique- 
ness as to covenant. By the time some well-mean- 
ing Protestants have diluted the revelation and re- 
laxed the covenant to the degree that they are no 
longer a stumblingblock and foolishness to non- 
Christians, both have ceased to be either unique or 
even Christian. 

Of a consequence we are treated to the recurring 
spectacle of Protestant parsons and prelates who are 
far more agitated about anti-Semitic influences in 
this country and anti-Moslem influence in Israel 
than they are about anti-Christian influences any- 
where. Up to a point this projection of brother- 
hood does them credit, but it to be noted that these 
same clergymen are signally unsuccessful in pro- 
jecting the uses of brotherhood into other Christian 
denominations than their own, least of all into Ro- 
man Catholic precincts. It may be that this para- 
doxical state of affairs reflects a weakness in Protes- 
tant apologetics—which in turn may stem from a 
profound inferiority complex—which in turn may 
stem from subterranean doubts. At any rate, the 
way in which moral relativism paralyzes itself has 
never been more strikingly disclosed to our genera- 
tion than in the inability of the World Council of 
Churches to adjudicate between the lesser evils of 
capitalism and the greater evils of Stalinism. 


Ill 


This is at bottom a spiritual affliction. In another 
sphere it prevents us, or rather deters us, from 
meeting with honesty and courage and humility the 
embarrassment of Stalinists on our university teach- 
ing staffs. Our relativism, our desire to make 
obeisance to a secular ethic of liberalism, inhibits 
our drawing upon the Christian covenant for the 
moral arbitration therein entrusted to us. Yet that 
covenant locates in us at least a transient license to 
distinguish right from wrong, as best we may, sub- 
ject to the final judgment of God on accused and ac- 
cuser ; meanwhile the Christian consensus, scriptural 
as well as didactic, dismisses the narrow mecha- 
nistic absolutism of the Marxian dialectic, and it 
condemns beyond cavil the moral and spiritual nihil- 
ism of Stalinism. 


It might be ventured as a working hypothesis that 
the professional Stalinists of the Cominform prob- 
ably contract before God no larger or smaller risk 
than do the amateurs on college faculties. That risk 
in every case—as the Lambeth bishops and others 
have tentatively indicated—is heresy. Now heresy 
is not of itself either proof or intimation of evil 


intent. We might recall that the term comes from the 
Greek hairesis, meaning “choice,” or “election,” or 
“choosing for oneself’—that very operation of free 
will which Dr. Parsons would validate regardless 
of its direction. St. Jerome tells us that heresy is 
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generated from “words wrongly used”; Donald F. 
Baill’ observes that it always entails “oversimpli- 
fication.” Communism in particular, suggests Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee, is “a leaf taken from the book of 
Christianity—a leaf torn out and misread.” 


These are judgments of a sort Dr. Parsons might 
incorporate into his humane position; they are judg- 
ments on natural human error, not irredeemable 
human wickedness. They put nobody “beyond the 
pale” so far as God is concerned. If that is what 
Dr. Parsons is primarily concerned about, then he 
may doubtless rest easily. It would be preposterous 
to assume that a local and human judgment could 
ever impinge upon God’s grace. The annals of our 
saints and martyrs would assure us to the contrary 
even if our reason did not. 


To identify Stalinist professors as heretics— 
doubly so, if that be possible, inasmuch as Stalin- 
ism is a heresy of Marxism!—leaves us with the 
disagreeable duty of adopting some consistent moral 
attitude toward them, especially disagreeable to the 
extent that the concept of heresy has disappeared 
from Protestant thought. But on the basis of heresy, 
it might be argued that the deposit of Christian wit- 
ness incapacitates any Marxian revolutionary so- 
cialist (Stalinist or otherwise) as a teacher of the 
young, on the grounds precisely of false teaching. 
From the same point of reference, any specifically 
Stalinist professor can be justifiably “removed for 
cause” from his professorship, the cause being his 
fealty to other than God at the spiritual level and 
other than his university at the ethical level. 


That he voluntarily subscribes to Stalinism does 
not mean that he retains his status as a “free agent.” 
Is not Dr. Parsons here confusing the actual with 
the potential? The Stalinist may conceivably re- 
cover his freedom by the same act of will through 
which he renounced it, as Dr. Parsons infers in his 
own construction of the matter. Or he may trans- 
fer his sublimation from the Stalinist overlordship 
to an ecclesiastical overlordship, as have so many 
former Communists, to their solace. Or, as is ever 
a possibility with heretics, he may succumb to a fatal 
willfullness, recusancy. Whatever the individual 
pattern, it is a fact that in submitting his initiative 
to a secular apparatus, the Stalinist places himself 
within reach of forces—circumstantial, among 
others—which can aggravate his predicament, which 
can retard or even prevent the recovery of his 
freedom. 


Nonetheless, however this heresy may evolve in 
any “given person, it presents to Christians a chal- 
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lenge that goes far beyond the factor of judgment. 
If one is constrained to testify as against Dr. Par- 
sons that the judgment is clear and inescapable 
(however perilous, and odious though it may be to 
so charitable a man as he), one is also anxious to 
testify with him that the ultimate challenge is to 
Christian evangelism. How often is the Stalinist a 
frustrated Christian or a neglected one! How awful 
the weight of guilt thus laid upon the churches of 


our era! How pressing the need for a mission and 
ministry among these people! To concur in the 
judgment of heresy is not to dispose of Stalinism, 
nor to cast Stalinists “beyond the pale”; far from 
it. Rather is it to raise the mighty issue on the field 
of evangelism, where it belongs. In the Parable of 
the Lost Sheep we are told that “joy shall be in 
heaven” for each victory gained in this field. The 
objective could not be greater, or more urgent. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


News from Chichester: Central 
Committee of World Council 


Roman Catholics Discuss Council 


Dr. Visser ’t Hooft commented on “the quite re- 
markable interest in the Assembly which has been shown 
by Roman Catholics in all walks of life... . This inter- 
est in Amsterdam is part of a more general movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church which takes a deep 
interest in all ecumenical developments, seeks to make 
contacts with Christians of ‘other churches, and finds 
its expression in various institutes, magazines and 
groups in different countries, particularly in Europe.... 

“The attitude of the World Council can only be to 
encourage every constructive attempt to arrive at gen- 
uine ecumenical relationships. In the present situation 
this means concretely that we must concentrate on un- 
official contacts with individual Roman Catholics. 


“In spite of rumors to the contrary, it remains a fact 
that the highest leadership of the Roman Catholic Church 
has forbidden the attendance of the unofficial Roman 
Catholic observers who had been invited to come to 
Amsterdam and that no alternative proposal was made 
by it. The only road open to us is, therefore, to foster 
personal relationships. 

“We do not know where that road will lead. It may 
be that it is a blind alley. It may also be that it leads 
to unsuspected and hopeful ecumenical developments. 
But here—as so often in ecumenical affairs—we must 
not think in terms of success or failure, but in terms of 
our immediate obedience to the Lord who seeks to 
gather His children.”—E. P. S. Geneva 


Reconstruction Needs 


The existence of millions of refugees in Germany, 
Palestine and Greece is a challenge to the Church which 
must be answered, said Dr. Robert Mackie, head of the 
Council’s Department of Reconstruction and Inter- 
Church Aid. 

Appealing for increased mutual aid among the mem- 
ber churches, Dr. Mackie outlined the needs of the 
churches of Europe, including those behind the iron 
curtain. The Committee resolved to make an urgent 
appeal to the churches to complete the emergency pro- 
gram, now lacking a million and a quarter dollars. 


—E. P. S. Geneva 
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Dr. Hromadka Interviewed 


In his press interview, Dr. Hromadka, who is a mem- 
ber of the Jan Hus Theological Faculty in Prague, de- 
clared he was willing to discuss present religious con- 
ditions in Czechoslovakia, but said, “I am not going to 
prophesy, because the situation is so fluid.” 


“Generally speaking,” Dr. Hromadka said, “the politi- 
cal pressure from the State is much stronger’ than it 
was last year. The whole country is now being educated 
or indoctrinated along Marxist lines. We have com- 
plete freedom of movement within the country, but the 
total economic and social changes taking place bring 
with them some restrictions.” 


He said that some Catholic priests and two Protestant 
pastors were sent to prison, but on purely political 
grounds. Once, he added, a Protestant pastor was 
wrongfully suspected and imprisoned, “but we inter- 
vened and he was released with apologies.” 


Religious News Service 


South Africa and U.S. A. 


The Central Committee affirmed the stand taken by 
the World Council’s first assembly at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, last summer against the exploitation of non-self- 
governing peoples and the “flagrant violations” of hu- 
man rights involved in racial discrimination in many 
parts of the world. 

However, the Committee shied away from a formal 
denunciation of South Africa’s Negro segregation, in 
deference to suggestions contained in a memorandum 
prepared by Bishop Berggrav and presented by Dr. 
Kenneth G. Grubb, of Great Britain. 

“In view of the fact that only two Dutch Reformed 
Churches in the Transvaal are members of the World 
Council,” Dr. Grubb said, “liberal-minded Chistians 
in South Africa have advised us against an outside pro- 
test against racial segregation which would only make 
the situation more difficult to ameliorate.” 

Negro Bishop W. J. Walls, of the African Zion 
Church in the United States, told the meeting that 
“when we remember the persecuted Chistians in Iron 
Curtain countries, we must not forget the oppressed 
colored people in South Africa and the southern area 
of the United States.” 


“The destiny of my people is with the western world, 
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and I am not asking for the triumph of a Moslem 
Africa, but for the salvation of the world by Christ,” 
the bishop declared. “I ask the World Council as a 
Negro, to allow us to walk side by side with you.” 

M. M. Thomas, of the Mar Thoma Church in Trav- 
ancore, India, asserted that on the racial issue, the 
world’s conscience is “often far ahead of the conscience 
of the non-Roman Christian churches.” 

He spoke after Clifford Morehouse of New York, 
editor of The Living Church, an unofficial Protestant 
Episcepal publication, had declared that the Church 
“must put its own house in order” before its condemna- 
tion of race prejudice would carry weight. 

—Religious News Service 


Transfer of Mission 
Properties Urged in India 


The United Provinces Legislative Council has or- 
dered sent to the government of India a resolution that 
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would compel foreign church and missionary societies 
to transfer properties they own in India to Indian 
churches, 

The resolution was moved by J. M. Wilson, an Indian 
Christian, who called upon the United Provinces Coun- 
cil to take early steps for the transfer of the properties. 
He recommended that meanwhile the various mission 
boards be restrained from selling or otherwise disposing 
of their properties. 

However, Wilson withdrew his motion at the in- 
sistence of Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, Minister of Com- 
munications and leader of the House, who declared that 
the central government was the only authority com- 
petent to deal with it. He assured Wilson that a copy 
of his resolution and the debate on it would be sent to 
the government of India “for necessary action.” 

Observers in Bombay believe that the India govern- 
ment is likely to make known shortly its attitude in 
regard to the foreign mission properties, estimated as 
worth several millions of dollars. Previously a public 
meeting in Bombay passed a resolution similar to that 
put forward by Wilson.—Religious News Service 


Germans Hear Talk by Pope 


In a radio broadcast which implicitly condemned 
Communism, Pope Pius XII called upon German Cath- 
olics to retain their faith in God no matter what lies 
ahead of them. His message was directed to an esti- 
mated 40,000 Berliners gathered for an outdoor Ponti- 
fical Mass in honor of the Pontiff’s 50th anniversary 
as a priest. 

The Pope’s broadcast was marked by a veritable bar- 
rage of anti-Vatican denunciations by Soviet-controlled 
newspapers in the Eastern sector. One newspaper, 
Taegliche Rundschau, called the Vatican’s recent ex- 
communication decree against Catholics who belong to 
or support the Communist Party “a gesture of atavistic 
hatred.” 

“Fascists were allowed to commit atrocities for years,” 
the paper said, “but despite all their crimes, the Pope 
never thought of excommunicating them. They were 
always dear to his heart.”—Religious News Service 


Authors in This Issue 


We call special attention to the editorial of this issue 
by Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School. Dean 
Pope, a member of our Editorial Board, has just re- 
turned from a study tour in Africa, and the editorial 
represents the fruits of his experiences there. 

Maynard Kniskern is editor of “The Sun,” Spring- 


field, Ohio. 
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THE NEXT ISSUE OF CHRISTIANITY AND CRI- 
SIS WILL BE DATED SEPTEMBER 19TH AS WE 
OMIT TWO ISSUES DURING THE SUMMER FOR 
OFFICE VACATIONS. 
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